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states that since the last report three important docu- 
ments have been published and distributed, namely: 
" The United States and Spain," by Martin Hume ; 
" The American Public School as a Factor in Interna- 
tional Conciliation," by Myra Kelly ; and " Cecil Rhodes 
and his Scholars as Factors in International Conciliation." 
The Association has in hand for publication during this 
and the next two months " The East and the West," by 
Seth Low ; "The United States and Germany," by Judge 
Von Lewinski ; and " The Moral Equivalent for War," 
by Prof. William James. 



Brevities. 



... In his annual report, made public on December 1, 
the Secretary of War, J. M. Dickinson, gives his esti- 
mates for the War Department for the coming fiscal 
year at $95,325,399, about $8,000,000 less than was 
appropriated for the present fiscal year. 

. . . The treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and Portugal, first concluded in 1904, has been renewed 
for another period of five years. 

. . . A "German- American Evening" was held in 
Berlin early in November. Admiral Von Koester, who 
was the principal speaker, gave an account of his visit to 
the United States to attend the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion, which, he declared, became a festival of international 
peace and goodwill. He was glad to find that the Ameri- 
cans believed in the peaceful intentions of Germany. 

... It is reported that the school children of Tokyo 
have adopted a resolution in which they declare that 
they will never raise a sword against the United States 
and that they will emulate the example of the boys and 
girls in the public schools of America. This information 
has been given by Masuji Miyakawa, who has come to 
this country to lecture in our large cities in order to dis- 
pel all thought of war between Japan and this country. 

. . . Senor C. R. Laretta, ex- Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, who has been asked by Venezuela 
to serve as arbitrator at The Hague in the dispute be- 
tween that country and the United States, has declined 
to accept the position, as he is unable to leave Buenos 
Ayres for so long a time. 

... A new and much enlarged edition of Thomas 
Willing Balch's « The New Cyneas of Emeric Cruce " 
( Le Nouveau OynSe) has been published by Allen, Lane 
& Scott of Philadelphia. The former work, published 
nine years ago, contained less than a hundred pages ; this 
edition covers 363 pages, and probably brings together 
all the information attainable about this somewhat obscure 
French scholar, who, in 1623, proposed the establishment 
at Venice of an assembly of ambassadors of all the 
nations of the world, who should arrange in a peaceful 
way international disputes. This was the first practical 
proposal of an international tribunal of arbitration, and 
has much historic interest as a forerunner of the present 
Hague Court. The work contains the original French 
text, reprinted from the original edition of 1623, together 
with an English translation and an Introduction, in which 



Mr. Balch points out the influence of the Nouveau CynSe 
on the development of international arbitration. 

. . . The Edward Berwick peace prize contest at Le- 
land Stanford University, California, on November 30, 
seems to have been an occasion of more than usual in- 
terest at the big Pacific Coast university. There were 
five speakers in the contest. The orations were all of 
very nearly equal merit. 

. . . Mrs. Prof. Burt G. Wilder, Cornell University, re- 
cently gave a very instructive address before the Ithaca 
Woman's Club on the subject of International Peace. 
She laid special emphasis on the duties and power of 
women in promoting the cause of peace and the abolition 
of war. The ladies of the Club showed much interest. 

... Sir Baden- Powell's suggestion that British em- 
ployers of labor should give preference to Boy Scouts 
has been protested against by the National Union of 
Clerks, as " an insidious and pernicious interference by 
the military party in the sphere of industrial and com- 
mercial labor." The new Boy-Scout promoters in Great 
Britain are among the most crafty and mischievous of 
the internal enemies of the country. 

... An important address on International Arbitra- 
tion was given by Chief Justice Joseph B. Moore of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan before the Business Men's 
Class of the First Congregational Church of Detroit, 
Mich., on Sunday, December 12. The address was given 
in the auditorium of the church in order to accommodate 
the large number of persons who desired to hear. Justice 
Moore, who has been for some years a prominent figure 
in the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, believes that 
though history has been full of wars, and the loss of life 
and treasure incalculable, yet the prophecy that men will 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks is sure to come true. Peace has already 
won so many victories, arbitration has proved so often 
its practicability, the Hague Conferences have accom- 
plished so much, that the time is sure to come when the 
nations will follow this better way instead of continuing 
the barbarous methods of the past. He declares that if 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia would enter into a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration, the expense of these nations on armaments 
could at once be cut in two, and the day of universal 
peace would then be not far away. We wish every 
business men's class and organization in Michigan could 
hear Justice Moore's great plea. 



Tenebrae. 

BY NEWTON MACKINTOSH. 

Lord, long with terrors fraught, 
Who graciously has brought 
Our nation, that was nought, 

From more to more ; 
Lead up, we deeply pray, 
From battle's brutish way; 
Breed in us, night and day. 

The hate of war. 
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To boldly question Use 

Gird us, and to refuse 

To league with gray Abuse 

For right of might. 
Teach us to still deny 
The letter's sophistry; 
In spirit we would try 

The might of right. 

Cleave with Thy heaven's light 
Our waning moral night; 
Thy truth our baffled sight 

Would recognize. 
From earth-bound knowledge free 
Our minds; that, loving Thee, 
Thy pleasure it may be 

To make us wise. 

A new hope let us see, 
A world-wide sympathy, 
A generous rivalry. 

Make discord cease, 
Foeman to foe extend 
Palm to palm, friend to friend, 
And love alone transcend 

Thy reign of peace. 

■ ♦ ■ 

The President's Opportunity. 

BY LE EOT PARKER OF THE BUFFALO BAR. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress from 
Missouri, and head of the American Delegation to the 
several meetings of the Interparliamentary Union, de- 
livered an address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, at its meeting last May, which 
was inspired by a great idea. Not that the idea was 
new, but the great merit of his address was that he crys- 
tallized it into a clear cut and feasible plan. 

He said : " If the President of the United States were 
to say to King Edward and Emperor William, 'Let us 
keep the peace, and in case of any trouble between any 
two of our three countries, let us not draw the sword 
until we have had an investigation by an impartial third 
party, be it power, commission or court,' if, I say, Presi- 
dent Taft were to make a formal proposal of this nature 
and these two great monarchs were to grasp the out- 
stretched hand, what would be the result? It would 
signify the end of war." 

Nearly every speaker at that conference reiterated 
this idea. The same suggestion has been made in many 
declarations and resolutions adopted at the several peace 
congresses, international conferences and by peace socie- 
ties, representing many different nationalities, to the 
effect that, by reason of its independent position and its 
freedom from entanglements, past and present, with other 
world powers, the United States is the one power whose 
invitation would be regarded as free from any ulterior 
motive and as wholly disinterested. Why may not the 
President accept this great mission : invite the rulers of 
the great powers to confer together to this end, and 
enjoy the satisfaction of soul that would surely follow 
the successful result ? The time seems ripe for the con- 
summation of the great project of an absolute cessation 
of war among the nations, for two chief reasons : 



1. Never before in the world's history has public 
opinion been so universally in favor of peace and arbi- 
tration and against the maintenance of great armaments 
as now. 

2. Never before has the drain upon the resources of 
the people for maintaining armaments and waging war 
been so great and so exhausting as now. In view of 
this situation it would seem most desirable that the 
President extend an invitation to the rulers of all the 
great powers to appoint representatives, with full power 
to act for their governments, to meet together with rep- 
resentatives of our country, and negotiate a treaty which 
shall provide chiefly — 

(1) That none of the nations shall take any hostile 
steps against another, under any circumstances whatever 
short of self-defense in face of an immediate, actual 
hostile attack. 

(2) That any nation shall be prevented from com- 
mitting any overt act of war, by the whole force of the 
combined powers. 

(3) That any complaint or grievance of one power 
against another shall be formulated and presented to the 
permanent Hague Court, for hearing and determination, 
under proper rules and regulations, to be agreed upon, 
conforming in a general way to the proceedings in civil 
courts. 

(4) That the award or determination of the court, if 
not conformed to by the nation decided against, shall be 
enforced by the combined powers, by methods to be 
agreed upon, such as withdrawal of all diplomatic 
relations, non-intercourse, etc. 

(5) That armaments shall be restricted to a limit that 
shall be sufficient simply for a police force, and to aid, in 
conjunction with other nations, in enforcing the regula- 
tions against overt acts of war, compelling obedience to 
the decrees of the Court of Arbitration, and generally 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

It seems more than possible that the rulers of other 
nations, on which the burdens of war-preparedness weigh 
far more heavily than upon the United States, would 
gladly join with us in such an effort to put an end to war 
and to the enormous war expenditures which are a con- 
stantly increasing load upon the shoulders of the citizens 
of all countries. This action will, of course, be in ad- 
vance of, and anticipate any action of, the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1915, and be more decisive and effective than 
the action already taken by the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, which was advisory only, the delegates 
there having been invested with no power to bind their 
respective governments. Happily, however, many trea- 
ties have been entered into, providing for arbitration, 
pursuant to the recommendations of the Hague conven- 
tions. These treaties, however, are limited in scope. 
With but three exceptions they do not bind the powers to 
submit all questions of difference to arbitration, but reserve 
questions of vital interest, of national honor and national 
independence to be fought out by arms if necessary. 

The proposed treaty, if not including every possible 
question of difference between nations, should at least 
provide that the question as to whether the case involves 
vital interests, national honor or independence, should 
be passed on by the court, as our civil courts pass upon 
questions of their own jurisdiction when raised by objec- 
tion or demurrer, and not be left to the caprice of one or 



